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for many centuries  from the common oblivion which soon
overtakes the mass of authors, as it does the mass of other

men.

Such has been the high destiny of Schiller. His history and
character deserve our study for more than one reason. A nat-
ural and harmless feeling attracts us towards such a subject;
we are anxious to know how so great a man passed through the
world, how he lived, and moved, and had his being; and the;
question, if properly investigated, might yield advantage as;
well as pleasure. It would be interesting to discover by what;
gifts and what employment of them he reached the eminence;
on which we now see him j to follow the steps of his intel-
lectual and moral culture; to gather from his life and works
some picture of himself. It is worth inquiring, whether he,
who could represent noble actions so well, did himself act
nobly; how those powers of intellect, which in philosophy and
art achieved so much, applied themselves to the every-day
emergencies of life; how the generous ardor, which delights
us in Ms poetry, displayed itself in the common intercourse
between man and man. It would at once instruct and gratify
us if we could understand him thoroughly, could transport our-
selves into his circumstances outward and inward, could see as
he saw, and feel as he felt.

But if the various utility of suck a task is palpable enough,
its difficulties are not less so. We should not lightly think of
comprehending the very simplest character, in all its bearings;
and it might argue vanity to boast of even a common acquaint-
ance with one like Schiller's. Such men as he are misunder-
stood by their daily companions, much more by the distant
observer, who gleans his information from scanty records, and
casual notices of characteristic events, which biographers are
often too indolent or injudicious to collect, and which the
peaceful life of a man of letters usually supplies in little
abundance. The published details of Schiller's history are
meagre and insufficient; and his writings, like those of every
author, can afford but a dim and dubious copy of his mind.
Nor is it easy to decipher even this, with moderate accuracy.
The haze of a foreign language, of foreign manners, and modes